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same sort are found at pp. xxix and 96, at pp. 86 and 99, and at pp. 159 

and 243 (notes). One finds, too, throughout the work a number of 

expressions which, however permissible in popular lecturing, seem out 

of place in a professedly scientific treatise. Thus, "the Hebrews had 

no patent on ethics " (p. xxix) ; the contest between Israelite and Amorite 

mores was "a head-on collision between moral codes" (p. 146); the 

prophets who upheld the kings and wealthy classes were the "regulars," 

while the Amos-prophets were the "insurgents" (p. 165); the Bible is 

one of the "best sellers" known to the book trade (275), etc. Only 

two misprints have been noted: "Fraser" (p. 64, note) should be 

"Frazer"; "Heidentumes" (p. 299) should be "Heidentums." 

Hutton Webster 
University of Nebraska 



The New Democracy. An Essay on Certain Political and Economic 
Tendencies in the United States. By Walter E. Weyl. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. viii-f-370. $2.00. 

The author starts with a discussion of the fact that after more than a 
century of independence we have modified our attitude from that of 
teachers of the world to one of profound discontent with the results of 
our institutions and are now looking to some of the newer and formerly 
more insignificant nations for lessons in the real democratization of 
politics and industry. At the point at which we might have developed 
a democracy the conquest of the continent made a more imperative 
demand upon us and we forsook the former task for the latter. The 
author describes the movement of the frontier and the political and 
industrial pre-emption of country and finally of city by bosses and finan- 
ciers. The individualistic spirit which this conquest of the West gave to 
Americans retarded the attainment of a socialized democracy. Dr. Weyl 
does not bring out here the favorable effect upon democracy of the 
frontier which Turner and others have so strongly emphasized. He de- 
scribes the growth of a powerful plutocracy first in industry and then in 
politics and gives an estimate of its influence at the present time. He 
admits the service which the industrial combination first performed for 
our economic life, in bringing order out of chaos and in substituting 
utilization of our resources for reckless waste. He does not fall into 
the error of asserting that they have performed a similar service for 
politics, but very strongly emphasizes their control of courts and legis- 
latures and of public opinion through newspaper and magazine. 

The author is extremely sanguine, however, regarding the evolution 
of a new social democracy in America . He points to our vast and increas- 
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ing material wealth resting upon our great natural resources as the con- 
dition of democracy and the weapon with which to obtain it through 
wider and wider educational opportunities and through the use of the 
findings of science. While he admits the "ignorant, wasteful, and 
inefficient exploitation of our resources" in the past, he is perhaps a little 
too sanguine as to their endurance in the future, for he does not show 
that we have as a nation committed ourselves to a thoroughgoing con- 
servation policy. 

He brings out great and increasing democratic gains along economic, 
intellectual, and political lines and presents abundant statistics to show 
increasing amounts spent upon education and rises in real wages. It is 
perhaps unduly critical of the reader to suggest that, encouraging as is 
the amount of money spent yearly by Americans on education, the mere 
size of the figures must not blind us to the inefficiency of the expenditure 
of much of it, nor to the comparative ineffectiveness, so far, of efforts to 
f unctionalize and vocationalize the public-school curriculum. Nor must 
the increasing size of incomes or the number of prosperous people 
cloud the fact that wise individual spending has not increased propor- 
tionately. 

The author believes the restriction of immigration to be imperative 
in the struggle for democracy. He says: "Under proper economic and 
social conditions, we could easily take care of two hundred, or even more, 
millions of people. The crux of the difficulty, however, is that a too 
speedy and unregulated immigration tends to prevent the very adjust- 
ments which would make the prosperity of greater millions possible." 
The author's optimism leads him to think that the policy toward immi- 
gration is coming to be restrictive, although some recent pronouncements 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction and of other 
bodies, as well as the policy of government agencies, may leave the 
average student of public affairs doubtful on this point. 

He holds that socialized democracy will come slowly through the 
efforts of many co-operating groups of people pursuing slightly different 
ends. It will not, he thinks, take the form of a class war, as the socialists 
contend. In spite of the evident optimism of the book, it may be 
doubted whether the author realizes that only through the incessant 
vigilance and activity of those who see the adjustments necessary for a 
truly socialized democracy can such a democratic socialization of life 
be assured. The impression left by the book is that the author is almost 
too secure in his feeling that things will work of themselves toward 
the desired goal. 

Frances Fenxon Bernard 

Gainesville, Fla. 



